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POETRY: A Magazine of Vene 

Couch's introduction offers a judicious union of the bi- 
ographical, the historical and the critical. //. B. F. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

A LETTER FROM PARIS 

My dear Poetry: 1 was waiting for a masterpiece to 
unveil to you; but the offerings, if many, have not been 
masterly. Yet our muse has given a few golden songs. 
I wish I might enclose in my letter something of their 
amiable beauty, transmuted into the metal of your speech. 

Pierre Camo has published his Book oj Regrets done in 
the mellifluous and azure tones of Ronsard and Chenier. 
Camo is a troubadour from the Pyrenees who has pitched 
his tent in Madagascar, his aloofness from Paris being the 
condition of his originality. His classical prosody gives 
him a place apart from the crowd of modernists. The 
sonnet, the stanza, are the genuine mold of his sensitive- 
ness; such molds might be crushed to dust in the topsy- 
turvy productiveness of Paris. 

New books from Paul Valery, Georges Duhamel and 
Mallarme have a somewhat different sound. 

Valery 's works are few, and most of them can be found 
only in reviews and anthologies. Les Odes has just come 
out, and La Nouvelle Revue Francaise has given us Sea 
Cemetery. These works show an evolution in Valery. In 
his odes he turns back to the traditional forms of Racine, 
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Vigny, Hugo; yet he is a creator because of his breadth of 
vision and ecstasy. Sea Cemetery is a meditation; the poet 
stands before the graves where his dear ones sleep to the 
sea's perpetual chanting. He sees their souls reborn in 
flowers. A wide serenity carries him above the petty 
emotions of life: 

Fair sky, true sky, look down on me who change; 

After so much pride, after so much strange 

Idleness, but pregnant with power, 

I give myself up to this resplendent space; 

On the roofs of the dead my shadow moves, 

Subduing me to its fleeting frailty. 

Briny and cool water work an emotional change in the 
poet: 

The wind rises! I must try to live! 

The immense air opens and closes my book; 

In foam-dust the daring wave flashes from the rocks. 

Away, dazzled pages! 

Valery's verse unites the intellectual and verbal magics 
which Mallarm6 blended so beautifully. 

George Duhamel's art is purely emotional. His war 
meditations, published as La Vie des Martyres, have won 
world-wide fame — I am sure you have read some of them 
together with Barbusse's. His Elegies are still permeated 
with the horror of those unforgotten scenes: the Ballad of 
the Man with the Wounded Throat, The Sadness of Sergeant 
Gautier, the already famous Ballad of Florentin Prunier. 
In the pages of the new boqk we hear the sighs of sleepless 
nights, the rattle of dying throats, the farewells of fellow- 
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creatures. But through the suffering we feel the approach 
of hope, for the beauty of things earthly comes with biting 
acidity to the poet's heart. Blossoming apple-trees, glit- 
tering sea, a familiar street, restore hope to his mind. The 
Elegies hesitate between despair and bliss — a smile ex- 
quisitely veiled with tears: 

I knew you, happiness! 
Despair, I know you. 

In turns have you not tortured 
My slavish heart! 

Of his' Ballad of Florentin Prunier I shall quote a few 
lines. The hero's mother has come from the farthest fron- 
tier of the provinces: 

She carries a basket with twelve apples, 
And fresh butter in a small pot. 

All day long she stays in her chair, 
Near the bed where Florentin is dying. 

She stares obstinately 

At the wan face damp with sweat. 

She stares and never complains — 

I I is her way, being a mother. 

For twenty long days he held death at bay, 
While his mother was near him. 

At last one morning, as she was weary 
With twenty nights spent God knows where, 

She let her head hang a little, 
And slept for a little while. 

And Florentin Prunier died quickly 
And quietly, not to waken her. 

The daughter of St6phane Mallarme has carefully gath- 
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ered a few hitherto unpublished lines of the famous writer 
of The Afternoon of a Faun. An amiable distraction of 
a great poet — that's what they seem to be. Some of them 
are a series of addresses written in quatrains. Some are 
inscriptions for red Easter eggs, for New Year's gifts, for 
fans. A certain number of these quatrains are delightful 
trifles; a few relate the funny little facts of life. Partic- 
ularly charming is Mallarme's fancy when he writes to 
the ladies. Everywhere we recognize the delicate mirage 
which his more familiar works have taught us to admire. 

I am glad I can associate such a stern production as 
Duhamel's with Mallarme's precious grace. Seriousness 
and fancy have always attended our muse; a new blending 
of them seems to be in the making. 

If the influences of Moreas and Rimbaud are still dis- 
cernible in the verse of today, yet a great deal of purely 
fanciful verse has been issued lately, verse which reflects 
the ironical smile of Laforgue and Apollinaire. The 
changes which the war has brought into our social life as 
well as our verse are suggested not only in serious poems, 
but in occasional outbursts of gayety and fancy. France 
may be a sober — shall I risk saying puritanical ? — country 
(you should see her provincial towns and study her 
Parisian middle-class!); but in spite of difficult circum- 
stances, in spite of an official gravity and its communica- 
tive gloom, modern verse reflects the most diverse moods. 

Fancy has now left Montmartre — Max Jacob is never at 
home! — to dwell with Jean Cocteau near the 'Champs 
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Elysees. Having danced Auric's one-step on the terrace of 
a fashionable sky-scraper, they both went back to the little 
band of their youth, led by Poulenc at a street corner. 
There they mixed up with soldiers, nurses, children and 
sentimental workmen. 

Back home the couple entertain their six musician 
friends and a few poets. The apartment is simple, of a 
refined poverty, such as Okakura would have liked. The 
chief ornament is a rose in a glass of water, the very im- 
mortal French rose that Raymond Radiguet boasts of hav- 
ing thrown like a bomb in the Galerie des Machines, full 
of modern and exotic monsters. The poetry of this group 
aims to be as perfect, as useless and as indispensable as 
red on beautiful cheeks, as a rare wine or a silent prom- 
enade; and some of Cocteau's and Radiguet's verse is not 
far from such perfection. Jean Catel 

THE WINTER'S PUBLISHING IN ENGLAND 

Bear Poetry: The quite unnatural interest in poetry, 
which the British public was stirred to by the emotional 
activity of the War, has given way now, broken down 
before another bad attack of the usual British lethargy in 
matters artistic. Two books which a year or so ago would 
have won for their authors a wide as well as a narrow circle 
of readers — Edmund Blunden's Waggoner (Sidgwick & 
Jackson, and Alfred A. Knopf) and Wilfred Owen's Poems 
(Chatto & Windus), books which have been greeted enthu- 
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